each month- There are plenty of American 
cigarettes but rarely Canadian brands. And 
the Canadians complain that, while enter¬ 
tainers from Italy, Egypt, Denmark and 
the U.S. have played for the U.N. troops, 
they have seen no Canadian entertainers. 

Depressing to the Canadians is the 
grinding poverty of the natives and the 
expert, incessant thievery. In their fren¬ 
zied search for food, the half-starved Bed¬ 
ouins swarmed around army garbage trucks 
so thickly the drivers could not maneuver 
to unload. Rafah camp is entirely sur¬ 
rounded by barbed wire, and 50 men are 
on guard every night to prevent pilferage. 
But raiders, some of them armed, cut 
through the fences with wire clippers. 
Once a generator for a projector was 
stolen during a movie showing. A sergeant 
awoke to find that the tent had been stolen 
right from over him. and his kit along 
with it. 

The Closed Border. The U.N. troops 
are utterly isolated. They are not allowed 
to cross the border into Israel except to 
undergo major medical treatment in a Tel 
Aviv hospital. And the Canadians sense a 
hardening in the Egyptians’ attitude. Cairo 
police, once outstandingly considerate to¬ 
ward U.N. men on leave, have become 
surlier. Roadblocks appear without notice 
on well-traveled roads, forcing U.N. vehi¬ 
cles to make long detours, especially in 
areas where Egyptian troops are moving 
into positions near the Gaza Strip. 

Despite a fair measure of soldierly grip¬ 
ing, morale among the Canadians is sur¬ 
prisingly good. Most of the men are vet¬ 
eran professional soldiers in their 30s, with 
varied tours of duty behind them, and 
they can look forward to rotation home 
after twelve months. They are as well 
paid as any soldiers in the world, and dur¬ 
ing the summer, they can take a seven- 
day rest-and-recuperation leave every 
three months in a U.N. rest center near 
hospitable, French-flavored Beirut. 

Since the Canadians landed in Egypt, 
only one man has been sent home for dis¬ 
ciplinary reasons, two because of emo¬ 
tional crack-ups. Canadian beer, cigarettes 
and athletic equipment would brighten 
life at Rafah; so would an occasional visit 
by Canadian entertainers. But in a sense, 
the dullness of the duty is a measure of 
its success. Canadas tanned and tough¬ 
ened desert soldiers take a rugged pride 
in their unique mission, and when they 
leave for home, they are reluctant to put 
aside the blue berets and shoulder patches 
that identify them as men of a pioneer 
international peacekeeping force. 

ONTARIO 

Kitchen & Culture 

“My children already razz my wife and 
me about being so Italian,” smiled Ar¬ 
turo Scotti, the slender, courtly editor of 
Toronto’s thriving weekly, Corriere Cana- 
dese. “In another ten or 15 years, there 
won’t be much left here of Little Italy.” 

That turn of events will be quite all 
right with Scotti, even though it might 
eventually prove fatal to an Italian- 
language newspaper. For Scotti, 48, a 


onetime department-store executive who 
moved to Canada in 1952, has dedicated 
his paper to making good Italians into 
good Canadians, “all the way from kitch¬ 
en recipes to culture.” In this role, Cor¬ 
riere Canadese has rapidly become a clear 
voice among the 8o-odd foreign-language 
newspapers (more than 30 in Toronto 
alone) that are catering—in 27 tongues, 
ranging from Chinese and Japanese to 
Hungarian and Icelandic—to Canada’s 
postwar flood of immigrants. 

Like most of the foreign-language press, 
Corriere had slim beginnings back around 
1954. Scotti had a minimum of capital 
(mostly put up by the owners of Mont¬ 
real’s La Verita) and no experience as a 
working journalist. But the market was 



Cunningham—Milne 

Editor Scotti 

Advice about wine and girls. 


there—a spreading Italian colony that 
now totals roughly 100.000—and Scotti’s 
instinct for what his countrymen wanted 
to read proved sound. “It will do no 
good.” he said, “to wave flags or stimu¬ 
late nostalgia.” 

He divided his crowded pages about 
equally among Canada, Italy, the rest of 
the world. He explained politics in both 
the new country and the old, but took no 
stand except for a strong espousal of Ro¬ 
man Catholicism (in decided contrast to 
a handful of Canada’s foreign papers, 
mostly in East European languages, that 
openly praise the Communists back 
home). In editorials and through his an¬ 
swers in a lively letters column, he tried 
to ease the immigrants’ adjustment pains. 
Once he explained tactfully that wine 
made at home could not be sold. “Don't 
whistle at girls too loudly,” he cautioned. 
“We know that this is simply your appre¬ 
ciation of Canadian beauty, but some 
people might misunderstand.” 

Canada’s Italian-born quickly showed 
their appreciation of the straightforward 
reporting and fatherly chiding. In less 
than four years, Corriere has split into 


four weekly editions—Toronto, Montreal 
(absorbing La Verita ), the Niagara area 
and a picture-loaded weekend edition sold 
across the country. The original staff of 
four has grown to 30. Combined circula¬ 
tion for the four editions has passed 33,- 
000 and is still going up. 

ARTS & LETTERS 

Ultimate Acclaim 

Art, no less than politics, can make 
strange bedfellows. Latest bizarre cou¬ 
pling: Britain’s doughty, empire-minded 
Publisher Lord Beaverbrook and Quebec’s 
wary, provincially minded Premier Mau¬ 
rice Duplessis, who have little in common 
save a warm appreciation of the work of 
19th century Canadian Frontier Painter 
Cornelius Krieghoff. 

The Canadian-born “Beaver” set an all- 
time record for Krieghoffs last November 
when he paid $25,000 for Merrymaking, 
one of Krieghoffs most celebrated paint¬ 
ings. Duplessis does not spend that kind 
of money on paintings, but has built up a 
fine Krieghoff collection, partly by letting 
his taste for the artist be known. Last 
week, for example, his admiring deputies 
presented him with a winter scene of the 
St. Lawrence to hang on his crowded 
walls. Between the two of them, Beaver¬ 
brook and Duplessis have helped multiply 
the price of Krieghoffs ten times in the 
last decade, set the London Daily Tele¬ 
graph to sniffing scornfully about exam¬ 
ples OF MORE MONEY THAN TASTE. 

Cornelius Krieghoff. a carefree, conviv¬ 
ial man who often swapped a painting for 
a night’s lodging, would probably have 
been just as shocked as the Telegraph . 
Bom in Diisseldorf, Germany in 1S12, he 
studied art intermittently in Germany and 
Holland, in 1837 left for the U.S. He 
joined the U.S. Army, fought for a while 
in the Seminole Rebellion in Florida. Lat¬ 
er, from Vermont, Krieghoff went AWOL, 
in the 1840s settled down in Longueuil, 
near Montreal, with his French Canadian 
wife. 

Although his earliest work was stolid 
and unimaginative, he matured quickly, 
soon began producing bright, glossily col¬ 
orful landscapes, Indian studies and faint¬ 
ly Bruegelesque scenes of bustling villag¬ 
ers at play. He put in one unhappy stint 
as a portraitist in Montreal, but in 1853 
moved to Quebec City and turned his eye 
back to the glistening outdoors; by the 
time he died in 1872, he had done more 
than 700 canvases, many of which went 
home to England with British officers on 
garrison duty in Canada. 

Never regarded as great painting, Krieg- 
hoff's work continued to sell at a moder¬ 
ate clip in both Canada and Britain, by 
1945 was bringing a few hundred dollars a 
canvas. Today, spurred by Beaverbrook’s 
eager bidding (“He buys with his mouth 
wide open,’’ said a London dealer) and the 
general inflation of the art market, typical 
Krieghoffs command from $3,000 to 
$15,000. And in recent months his work 
has received the art world’s ultimate ac¬ 
claim: London dealers complain that fake 
Krieghoffs are popping up. 
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